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Joignez-vous a nous! 
Come join us! 


LE CHOEUR INTERCULTUREL DE MONTREAL 
THE MONTREAL INTERCULTURAL CHOIR 
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Qui peut se joindre a nous? - - Who can apply? 

*Nous cherchons principalement des voix d’homme : basse, baryton, tenor, mais aussi des altos et des sopranos, 
notamment des membres des communautés qui forment la mosaique culturelle de Montréal. 

*We are looking especially for male voices: basses, baritones, tenors, bus also altos and sopranos.Member of all 
communities that comprise the Montreal mosaic are welcomed. 


Répertoire varié - - Diversified repertoire 
*Gospels, rythmes africains et antillais, negro-spirituals et chants classiques. 
*Gospel, African and Caribbean rythms. Negro Spirituals and Classicals. 


Concerts - - Concerts 
*Festivaux d’été, concert de Noél et oeuvres de charité. 
*Summer festivals, Christmas concert and benefit shows. 


Qualités recherchées - - Requirements 
*Sérieux, engagement, discipline, excellent esprit d’équipe et bonnes capacités vocales. La lecture a vue est un atout. 
*Serious, committed, excellent team player, self-disciplined, with good vocal ability. 


Pratiques -- Rehearsals 
*Le samedi matin a 11 h. Venez-nous voir en répétition! 
*Saturday morning at 11:00. Come and see us during a rehearsal! 


Addresse -- Address 
Eglise St-Paul - St. Paul’s Church 
3970 Chemin de la Céte-Ste-Catherine 


Contacts: (514) 484-0638, (514) 345-8041, (514) 768-0387 


Joignez-vous a nous pour vivre une expérience émouvante. Venez rencontrer des 
gens intéressants, vous faire de nouveaux amis et améliorer vos capacités vocales, 
Join us for a moving experience! You'll meet interesting people, make new friends 
and improve your singing ability. 
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On dit quoi? 
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EDITORIAL 

ENTREVUE EXCLUSIVE AVEC MANU DIBANGO 
NOU BAT TANBOU N, SE POU N DANSE 

THE IRREDUCIBLE 

HABESHA: BACK TO THE ADDIS ABEBA OF 1973 
IDI GOT DA BLING 

DUTTY WINE GONE DEADLY 
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photographie SAMANTHA ETANE 


GROWN MAN, OOMAN BUSINESS 
BOOK CRITIQUE 


MODE: TENDANCES AFRO 
REFLECTIONS: DAWSON 
COLLEGE SHOOTINGS 

A PICTURE SAYS MORE THAN 
300 WORDS 
POEME: OXYGENE 


MUSIC IS THE WEAPON 


I lived most of my life in Lagos which is a city where nothing is taken for granted; 
getting from point A to point B, doing groceries, having a job that isn’t a self-owned 
business (because everyone has one of those); all these are the culmination of strong 


determination, careful negotiation, and often, hidden costs, 


Lagosians don’t have a sense of entitlement; nothing is expected and everything is 
appreciated. They are born hustlers and this singular group of people and the city 


they live in has inspired many an artist over the years. 


The late king of afrobeat, Fela Anikulapo Kuti, was no exception, although he was 
exceptional, He chose to live at the heart of the biggest working class neighbor- 
hood and united people around his slogan “Music is the weapon” in a society where 
neither the ballot nor mass demonstration are options, or else, the police will leave 


dem regular trademark. 


With his lethal lyrics, this musical soldier infuriated government officials whom he 
called “animals in suits”, and the army, also known as “zombies”, which they used 


to do their dirty laundry. 


But civil disobedience through music continues in different parts of the world, Dur- 
ing apartheid, a stomping dance called toyi-toyi, accompanied by freedom and em- 
powerment choruses was used to intimidate the police in South Africa. And only 
three years ago, Zimbabwean President Robert Mugabe banned toyi-toyi dancing in 


his country because people still use it as a form of protest. 


Here in North America, Canada and even Montreal, conscious artists are taking on 
the struggle for freedom from oppression, discrimination, corporate control, and all 


the other evils that plague day-to-day life. 


This issue, dedicated to all the musical soldiers, contains lots of compelling articles. 
Our main feature Habesha: Back to the Addis Abeba of 1973, talks about the dias- 
pora of Ethiopian artists who fled the Derg time and settled in North American cit- 
ies where many of them had to trade their fancy bell-bottom pants for the uniforms 
of cab drivers, porters, ete... Our second feature is an interview of the rhythmic 
regiment of Nomadic Massive where they discuss the direction hip-hop is taking. 
Also, don’t miss Nicole Ryan’s article about the dutty wine, a weapon that might 
have gone too far, All this and much more inside so enjoy and get back to us with 


our comments at magazine.baobab@gmail,com, 
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ENTREVUE 


EXSLUSIVE AV 
MANU DIBAN 


texte CORINE LHOMME 
photographie A. HERMANN 


MANU DIBANGO EST UN SAXOPHONISTE DE RE- 
nommée mondiale. [1 a developpé le Soul Makossa, 
un mélange de jazz et de musique tradionnelle 


camerounaise, 


Cette entrevue a été réalisée dans sa résidence de la 
banlieue parisienne, 

Apres plus de 40 ans de carriére qu’est-ce qui vous 
inspire encore, qu’est-ce qui vous donne encore 


envie de faire de la musique? 


La musique tout simplement, C'est une passion, Une 
passion, c'est un principe pour toute une vie. C’est mon 


point de vue, 


Vous avez marqué des générations entieres avec 
votre Soul Makossa, un style musical qui a influ- 
encé des artistes comme Richard Bona, qu’est-ce 


que cela représente pour vous ? 


La joie de savoir que d'autres que moi continuent A 


élever le débat! 


Quel message voulez-vous faire passer a travers 


votre musique? 


Juste l'amour. Faire, en l'espace d’un morceau, d'un 


disque, oublier le quotidien, 


Que pensez-vous de l'état de la musique africaine 


aujourd'hui? 


Des musiques africaines, c'est comme pour tout, Il y a du 


bon et du moins bon. 

Qu’est-ce qui vous rebute le plus ? 

La mauvaise foi 

Qu’est ce que vous appréciez le plus? 


La beauté de l’étre humain et la nature 


Si vous n’étiez pas musicien, quel métier auriez- 


vous exercez ? 


Avec des si... Trop tard pour pense a autre chose 

J'ai la chance de faire et de vivre de ce que j'ai toujours 
aimé: la musique ! 

Un animal, si vous en étiez un ? 

Un éléphant. 

Sur quels projets travaillez-vous en ce moment? 


Un hommage 4 la Nouvelle Orleans 4 travers la mu- 
sique de Sydney Bechet. Un disque et un DVD sont 


prévus pour la fin Janvier 2007 


Manu, merci beaucoup de nous avoir accordée 
cette entrevue exclusive. Je vous laisse le mot de 


la fin... 


Bonne chance et longue vie 4 Baobab! ® 

Métisse franco-camerounaise de 33 ans vivant dans 
la Ville Lumiere, Corine LHOMME, artiste et poete a 
sos heures, se consacre Aa sa plus belle réussite, un petit 


bout de chou de 3 ans, son fils 
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= Mou bat tanbou P, 
se pou i danse‘ 


On fait sonner le tambour pour faire danser les corps. 
texte NADINE MONDESTIN 


Mine de rien, la danse est le parent pauvre des arts noirs. On accorde beaucoup plus de prestige et de 
place 4 notre littérature, notre musique et méme A notre cinéma qu’a notre danse, Non? Ce n'est pas 
vrai? Alors, citez-moi le nom de dix musicien(ne)s noir(e)s originaires de Chicago. Maintenant dix dan- 


seurs, danseuses ou chorégraphes noir(e)s d’é travers la planéte. CQED, 


Ceci dit, j'intuitionne les dynamiques au coeur de cette méconnaissance. C'est le rejet de Tintin au Congo 
» «Oh, ces indigénes, ils ont la danse dans le sang! ». Tout pour ne pas tomber dans le stéréotype rac- 

iste qui veut que les Noirs soient si proches de l'animal et de la chair et, par conséquent, de la bassesse 
morale et du péché, De plus, il est bien plus facile de garder des traces de notre musique, den faire une 
analyse, et de souligner son impact sur la culture mondiale. Nous contribuons ainsi au projet. politique, 
entamé depuis plus de cent ans, de faire reconnaitre 4 l'Afrique et ses enfants leur place véritable au 
sein de I'humanité par des grands tels que Nzingha, Nanny of the Maroons, Boukman ou encore Patrice 


Lumumba. 


Sije m'intéresse aujourd hui 4 la danse, c'est aussi dans le désir de contribuer a l’émancipation des noirs, 
surtout des Africain(e)s créolisé(e)s des Amériques. L'épiphanie mest venue grace a Rize (2005), un docu- 
mentaire sur la danse populaire chez les jeunes noirs de Los Angeles. Le film s'ouvre sur des scénes de 
violence et d'’émeutes aux Mtats Unis; Watts en 1961, Los Angeles en 1992, I'attaque policiére sur Rodney 
King. L'image suivante m’'interpelle - trois adolescentes en train de danser, une allongée sur le capot 
d'une voiture, les deux autres faisant semblant de la battre avee des batons de police, On voit aussi com- 
ment le traumatisme quotidien du harcélement et de la violence racistes est exorcisé par la danse. Et, ce 
qui surprendra tout au long du film, c'est le lien évident entre ces danses et celles qui viennent d’ailleurs 


dans le monde africain. 


J'ai compris alors que la guerre pour nos ames, nous filles et fils d'Afrique, n’était pas encore per- 

due. En fait, si partout en Amérique et aux Antilles les jeunes noirs semblent adopter le discours de 
lindividualisme hyperconsommateur du golla gels mine ou get rich or die tryin’, leurs corps racontent 
une toute autre histoire, Celle d'un enracinement, d'une connection aux ancétres et au passé, une con- 
nection a la famille et 4 la communauté, une connection 4 l'avenir, a univers et tout ce qu'il contient, Il 
est de plus en plus reconnu que le savoir et la connaissance se préservent et se transmettent autrement 
que par la littérature (ou méme dans l’orature). Dans Dancing Wisdom: Embodied Knowledge in Haitian 
Vodou, Cuban Yoruba and Bahian Candomblé (University of Illinois Press, 2005), Yvonne Daniels qui 
s'intéressent aux religions néo-africaines telles que le Vodou, la Regla de Ocha, le Candomblé démon- 
trent comment un corpus riche et essentiel se contient dans le corps méme, et que les danses issues 

de ces pratiques spirituelles refletent des connaissances en histoire, philosophie, religion, physiologie, 
botanique et mathématiques, 

La culture noire a su survivre A l’assaut raciste et impérialiste en partie grace au fait que - méme chez 
les noirs christianisées - on retrouvait une vision fondamentalement différente de la personne et de sa 


place au sein d'une communauté, sur le divin, sur le sacré, et sa place dans le quotidien, entre autres. 


Cette philosophie et les savoirs qui en découlent s'entendent dans nos rythmes, et sont inscrits dans nos 
corps en mouvement * 
1 Michel Martelly, "Galope”, The Sweetest, 1992 


Inspirée par sa sainte patronne Toni Cade Bambara, Nadine Mondestin s’efforce de suivre l'adage « le 
devotr de Partisan de la revolution est de rendre la révolution irrésistible » 
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text YINKA IBUKUN 


LIKE STUDENTS READING IN THE UNIVERSITY 
library on an early Sunday morning and commuters 
who ride their bikes right up until Christmas, hostile 
conditions are notorious for filtering the “hardcore” 


from the rest 


It is a rainy Sunday afternoon in October and only 
one man is playing the drums at the bottom of the 
stairs that lead to the Sir Georges Mtienne Cartier 
monument, Tony is a muscular Zulu with a clear 


ebony complexion, slim locks, a lazy eye and the 


sevenity of an African warrior, He occasionally “leads” 


the frenetic musie that emanates from the bottom of 


Mount Royal 


While he beats on an aluminium three-piece drum 
set, he sings along in a dialect of his own invention 
He is inspired by the movement of the six bystanders 
his surroundings and thoughts, the thrill of the cold 
and the warmth of his brandy coke, On the bench, 
next to Tony, the middle-aged Latino fondly called 
“Chico” sometimes accompanies, on his solitary drum 
In March, while it still snowed, Chico was the first to 
come up to the mountain to start the Sunday tradi 
tion and he will probably be the last to play as the 


Winter approac hes steadily 


Only weeks before the October rains started, the Tam 
ams teemed with people, There were so many differ- 
ent sounds that nothing could be off beat; the con- 
versation of my neighbours, the traffic on avenue du 
Parc, the dance of the soccer players, the pot-belly of 
a man shaking green-red-yellow castanets, a woman 


speaking in tongues, everything was in synch 


Musicians were at. the bottom of the stairs playing 
instruments that were both conventional and innova- 
tive: djembes, a tall garbage can, Dasani bottles and 
steel objects shaped like cheese graters and popsicle 


molds 


\ petite older Woman 1n a turquoise sari arrived in 
the midst of the spectacle with a bag full of such steel 
instruments and brought out finger-sized cymbals 
She moved back and forth through the crowd lke a 
wave crashing on the shore, only to pull itself back 
together to crash again a moment later She greeted 


Pony lle responded With a courteous nod, 


On that summer Sunday he wore a black t-shirt with 


cut-out sleeves. It said BENBV( LE in bold white 


arial font. He was beating the drums, chanting and 
dancing. At some point, he looked to the crowd sit 
ting on the steps that led to the forum of musicians 
pulled his cheeks upwards with his big dark hands, 
exposed white teeth and raised his eyebrows, He was 
asking for his audience to smile so matter-of-lactly, 
as if it was the least we could do to participate in the 


creation that was taking place before us. | laughed 


Around me, men's bare chests revealed cruel mos- 
quito bites and enigmatic tattoos, tangled hairs and 
golden complexions, I noticed for the first time how 
many women walked around without bras in the 
summer. [t smelled like heat and marijuana. | could 
only see as far ahead as a tall brown-skinned drum 
mer, with the posture of a dancer, who was part of 


the core group 


But the summer is long gone and in this mid-October 
afternoon, all | can smell is moist soil and [ can see 
all the way to the Olympic Stadium. I probably could 


see further if not for the clouds blocking my view. 


Tony gets up and dances to his own beat, then sils 
again as he continues to chant. He is wearing jeans 
underneath his button-down jogging pants, a thick 
sleeveless jacket over his shirt and a wide wool 
headband over his locks. “It’s getting cold, he says, 
you should dress warmer”. He knows that there are 
more than two sunny Sundays left before Montreal- 
ers cease to gather for the spectacle of the Tam Tams 
He doesn't check the forecast. Fle knows this because 
for the past four years, he’s been amongst the first to 


start and the last to play 


[ could have asked why he went through the trouble 
of overdressing, carrying a heavy bag of drumming 
equipment and coming to the park but it seemed like 
a stupid question that deserved no more than “dust 
because.” for an answer. He wasn't trying to get on 

a dean’s list like the Sunday morning library use1 

or trying to keep fit like the hibernal cyclist, he was 
engaging in a seemingly useless activity that mad 
him feel good and the more you make time to enjoy 


those little and unexplainable pleasures, the more 


you are free ® 


Yinka Ibukun ts editor in chiel of Baobab magazine 


baobab 


text KYLE STONE 
photography COURTESY MOGES HABTE. PRIVATE COLLECTION, MOGES HABTE 
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ONE DAY, FIVE YEARS AGO, | WALKED INTO THE 
Parkdale Library in Toronto and came out with a CD 


whose cover proclaimed: 


ETHIOPIAN GROOVE: THE GOLDEN SEVENTIES 


I took it home, put it on. Saxophones, trumpets, fuzz 
guitar, toodling farfisa organs, drum rolls and riffs, 
clarinet, jazz flute. Ethiopia? And the voices. Voices [ 
had never heard before, doing things I had never heard 
voices do, Guys whooping like James Brown, only in 
Amharic. Women with voices higher than the moon, or 
Bollywood's. Voices whose sexy, exhilarated caterwaul- 
ing stayed, nevertheless, in something like a minor key, 
| had a craving | hadn’t had for years, since working at 
a Bronx public radio station: the need to see what I was 


hearing. 


The CD was cryptic. It was from Paris, produced and 


hoa 
por 


4 
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compiled by Francis Falceto, 


I e-mailed around to editors of music magazines, won- 
dering how to get in touch with M. Falceto, and finally 
mentioning that | wanted to make a documentary film 
about this music and the time and place in which it had 
come about. | wrote introducing myself and talking hesi- 


tantly about a film. 


The musicians had been pop stars, before Mengistu 
Haile Mariam’s military dictatorship forced them into 
exile and invisibility. They escaped to Atlanta, Seattle, 
Los Angeles, Toronto, and especially, to Washington, 
D.C. 


SEEDING ALL THE “LITTLE ETHIOPIAS” 


In North America, they wore uniforms again, those of 
limousine drivers and parking valets. The sparkly bell 


bottoms and platforms from their glory days hung in 
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closets. I suddenly began to notice the Ethiopian Diaspora all around me in Toronto, Habe- 
sha, the Ethiopians’ word for themselves, were everywhere, if you were looking for them, The 
features of a cab driver, the burst of sound from the open door of the occasional restaurant 

on Bloor Street between Crawford and Dufferin, the bars with names like ‘Sheba,’ ‘Lalibela,’ 
‘Walya,’ ‘Admas,’ ‘Meskerem,’ ‘Fassika,’ ‘Axum’, names | would see again, recycled, on U Street 
N.W. in D.C, and on Fairfax Avenue in L.A. and Tenth Avenue in New York and in every other 
Ethiopian neighborhood I visited, 


Francis had gone to Ethiopia and heard the brass, the bands, the strange high notes, He had 
learned to speak and write Amharic, and ensured that an entire generation of world music en- 
thusiasts in Europe, in North America, and even as far away as Australia, fell as deeply in love 
as he had with the pop music of a vanished Addis, music from thirty-five or forty years before, 


He had written the copy to a book of terrific old photographs, “Abyssinie Swing,” tracking the 
rise of pop music from the ashes of the ruins left by Mussolini's bombs, its growth and flower- 
ing. And, in miniaturized form, his wistful essays about this dge d’or appeared in the copious 
liner notes of every CD in the “Ethiopiques” series, We began e-mailing regularly and he wrote: 
“And in Toronto you have the magnificent Ali Birra.” 


I tracked Ali down from an Oromo online chat group. He had a splendid speaking voice—the 
George Sanders of Ethiopia—a handsome, pitted face, and a bald head he always kept covered, 
usually with a Kangol cap. We met for hours while he drew maps on a paper placemat and 
talked to me about the history of the Oromo in Ethiopia from Menelik’s slaughter on, and about 
the politics of balkanization in Ethiopia, where Amharas were pitted against Tigrayans pitted 
against Oromo, Watching the famine on T'V in the 1980's, he said, had temporarily brought 

the Diaspora together. Ali had grown up in Diredawa, seat of a dispossessed Oromo majority, 
and spent time in jail before running away to Addis and joining the Imperial Bodyguard Band, 
where he sang with the also-soon-to-be pop idols Mahmoud Ahmed and Tilahun Gessesse, and 
with one of the few women to reach superstar status in the Horn of Africa, Bzunesh Bekele. 


In time he deserted the Bodyguard, sang at the Ras Hotel and in an underground Oromo band, 
cut lots of singles in several of Ethiopia's languages, and became that rare thing, a crossover 
hit, Disillusioned with the Bodyguard and the society it glorified, he had run away. “When they 
catch you, they throw you in jail for a while, and then they take you out and force you to sing, 


As if you were a goat, or a lamb.” 


Ali was our film’s first interview. He told us, on camera, of what it had been like when he had 
escaped the country and the “Derg”—the ever present military party cadres of the Mengistu re- 
gime, spouting Leninist dogma and toting machine guns—by eloping with a Swedish diplomat. 
Ali did things in style, 


THE FALL OF AN EMPEROR 


Before Mengistu, they had played in packed stadiums and arenas; they had played in military 
bands, wearing the insignia of His Imperial Highness the Emperor Haile Selassie, serenading 
the troops on the border with Somalia. As the Sixties began to give way to the Seventies, they 
had deserted the military bands, run away, in many cases, and began playing to the students 
protesting the feudalism, the autocracy, the press censorship, the swaggering privilege and 
gritty poverty under Haile Selassie’s rule. 


Despite this, most older Ethiopians of the Diaspora today pine for what they remember as the 
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‘Where Ali castigated the “feudal” regime of the golden 
era, Samuel carried around with him a slim briefcase 


everywhere he went, inside was the 1950’s Time maga- 


0799 


zine issue naming Haile Selassie “Man of the Year”. 


glory days under the Emperor. Haile Selassie set up the 
military bands, imported music teachers from Kurope for 
them, and sponsored the first national theatre—named 
after himself, naturally—in whose orchestra many of the 
“Ethiopiques” stars first sang or played the piano, Yet, 
as one of the musicians once told me, “In Haile Selassie’s 
time, there was a government censor, Under the Derg, 


there was a whole roomful.” 


The Emperor acquired a golden glow, by the rosy light 
of nostalgic recollection, but given the feudal regime's 
waste, neglect and corruption, it Was the military dic- 
tatorship which followed which really made the King of 
KKings, Ras Tafari, look good. Samuel lerenj was, like 
Ali, an ethnie Oromo, but could not have been, person- 
ally or politically, more different. Samuel had been one 
of those promising and well-connected students Haile 
Selassie had sent abroad for education, He had trained 
with the BBC as a radio journalist, come home to host 
his own radio show, then reported for TV, and then be- 
came director of broadeasting—in effect, king of national 
{elevision—in the last six years of the Emperor's reign. 
Fle had had his own TV variety show, where many of 
the musicians appeared: it was as if Edward R. Mur- 
row were hosting the Sonny and Cher Show, Where Ali 
castigated the “feudal” regime of the golden era, Samuel 
carried around with him a slim briefcase everywhere he 
went, inside was the 1950's Time magazine issue nam- 


ing Haile Selassie “Man ofthe Year’. 


Samuel spoke Amharic, Oromo, fluent German and 
Italian as well as magisterial BBC English. He worked 
as an interpreter for the Ontario criminal and immigra- 
tion courts and represented, among others, accused Nazi 
war criminals facing deportation, Most of the musicians 


had appeared, at one time or another, on Samuel's 'T'V 


show. He referred to the "Ethiopiques” roster of stars, 
to Mahmoud Ahmed, to Alemayehu Eshete, to Tilahun 


Gessesse, as “my younger brothers.” 


Samuel was the gentlest, the courtliest of men, He only 
lost his temper once, and that was during our interview. 
| made the case that Emperor Haile Selassie I's hold on 
the press had been responsible in part. for the coup and 
the military dictatorship which followed. He gave me 

a betrayed, hurt look from behind his spectacles, “The 
Emperor doesn't care about music and this thing and 


that thing,” he boomed. “}le’s an emperor!” 


FROM BAD TO WORSE 


The Ethiopian military deposed Haile Selassie in the 
coup of 1974. A musician sympathetic to the student 
movement told me, “We thought a civilian government 
would take over and the military would go back to their 
barracks.” Instead, Colonel Mengistu set up his military 
dictatorship, the “Derg time,” soon to produce the Red 
Terror, the Horn of Africa’s answer to China's Cultural 
Revolution, Thousands were gunned down in the streets 
under suspicion of belonging to the dissident Ethiopian 
People's Revolutionary Party. Ironically, most of them 
were students. Gone were not only the big bells and big 
shoes and big ‘fros, the tight sparkly vests and giant 
glasses, the motoreycles and miniskirts of the “golden 
era,” but, more importantly, gone as well were cultural 
adventuresomeness, curiosity, playfulness, the kind of 
city that would attract Finnish flute players and Ameri- 
can jazz pianists, the kind of experimental pluck that 
would get someone to set a thousand-year-old Ethiopian 
melody to sax and trumpet, farfisa organ and electric 


guitar, 


Girma was slight and bespectacled and soft-spoken, with 
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the air of someone who considered carefully every word, 
his and yours. He had learned to play first the clarinet, 
then the sax, He started out in the Addis city band and 
then began playing first at Addis's ‘furopean’ club La 
Mascotte and then at the Waba Shebelle hotel, where 
he would tell me of Derg party cadres who would come 
in with their machine guns and demand revolution- 
ary/patriotic songs. Mengistu had slapped a midnight- 
till-dawn curfew on the city. Even this had not been 
enough, however, to keep Ethiopians away from the 
clubs, where they would be safer than at home, where 
they could be conscripted, or on the streets, where they 
could, and would, be gunned down. So people would pack 
the clubs at eleven and settle in for a long night, and 
the musicians would play from midnight until five or 
six, sometimes falling asleep on their feet for a chord or 
two, to their restless and nervous audiences. Girma had 
played in this way, grimly, through the seventeen years 
of the Mengistu regime, and now supported a sick wife 
and four kids driving a cab ten or twelve hours a day, 
somehow still playing sax for gigs or visiting singers 
from D.C, on weekends. 


CHALLENGES OF DOCUMENTARY FILM 


On Ethiopian Day, while everyone else had craned their 
necks discreetly at the white farenj, or foreigner, who 
had obviously gotten lost and wandered in, the person 
sitting next to me had taken pity on me and talked oblig- 


ingly about music. 


It's never easy to film interviews for documentaries, 
especially with aging rented equipment, restless, under- 
paid camera operators and nervous musicians who have 
been performing since early childhood but look into your 
camera lens as though facing down the evil eye. The 
problem of a quiet, soothing, pleasant place to film was 
a big one. That problem was solved by Chef Wondifraw, 
a tall, gaunt man with a memorably craggy profile. [n 
the Sixties, he’d been a waiter at Addis’s ultra-trendy 
Venus Club. Musicians had told me, vaguely, it had 
been the best nightclub of the era, “The most beauti- 

ful whores in Addis,” one clarified. Ali may have played 
there; so had Mahmoud Ahmed, who had become famous 
in Europe as early as the late 80's. Mahmoud was 
considered Ethiopia's Sinatra, as well as its Cinderella 
story, and all of the Horn and much of Europe knew his 
story of starting out as a hungry shoeshine boy. Now 
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he was coming to Toronto, on a wintry New Year's Eve 
Day, and | was going to interview him, with Samuel as 
my interpreter, Chef Wondiy volunteered the upstairs 
of his stylish Ethiopian restaurant, lit by big windows 
and skylights and quiet. Mahmoud and | had talked, 
via crackly phone line, when he was still in Addis. Now 
he was at the Courtyard Marriott. After depositing the 
camera operator and sound person at Chef Wondiy’'s to 
set up, and conferring with the excited Chef (“Would he 
like me to bring in water? Maybe wine? Wine is better 
for interviews") Samuel and [| set off in a cab to retrieve 
Mahmoud. "I consider him my younger brother,” Samuel 


confided, 


Mahmoud had cold feet. We waited in the lobby, We 
talled him into the cab, The driver recognized him and 
swung around, goggling, Mahmoud muttered an apol- 
ogy to Samuel, opened the door, and made to jump out. 
Samuel put a gentle hand on his arm, twisted around, 
and talked. Implored. Persuaded, In Amharic. | was 
convinced none of us would ever make it back to Won- 
diy’s. As we drove through the snowy, slippery streets, 
the mesmerized driver's head was twisted nearly as 
far backwards as Linda Blair's. | will never know what 
Samuel said, exactly, to reassure Mahmoud and rescue 
the day, but once Mahmoud was at Wondiy’s, he talked 
radiantly for two hours, barely stopping for Wondiy’'s 
wine, telling us about his childhood as a shoeshine boy, 
his discovery by the Imperial Bodyguard, his spells in 
jail for moonlighting in nightclubs, his hit tunes, his 
widening following, his repression under the Derg, all 
in very respectable [nglish - except, of course, when he 


broke out into song. Samuel smiled in fatherly approval. 


Here in Montreal, there was the Nalbandian family. 
They spoke Armenian at home, leavened with English, 
French, and a little Amharic, left over from their early 
lives in Addis. Nerses Nalbandian had descended from 
the orphans Haile Selassie had supposedly brought back 
to Ethiopia from Jerusalem in the 1920's after the Turk- 
ish genocide, His uncle had composed Ethiopia's na- 
tional anthem. Nerses, a violinist, pianist, composer and 
bandleader, compiled dozens of ancient traditional Ethi- 
opian melodies—usually performed, up until then, on 
equally ancient traditional instruments—and arranged 
them for saxophones, trumpets, piano, trombones, clari- 
nets, flute, double bass, and guitar, He formed the Haile 
Selassie Theatre Orchestra and the Addis city orchestra, 


and helped with most of the military bands. More than that, he gave Ethiopians their own songs 
to play in a new, amplified way. Ethiopian pop, then, was an unlikely hybrid from the beginning, 
with a serious-faced, pasty white Armenian conducting Ethiopians in immaculate suits, with the 
army or police at attention nearby. 


Nerses died suddenly three years after the military coup and his widow Blise, and her son, 
Harout, live in the Montreal suburb of Dollard-des-Ormeaux, When we came to interview them, 
they fed us for two days, and allowed us to rearrange every piece of furniture, it seemed, in Ha- 
rout's house, filming them talking and Harout playing Ethiopian tunes from the Police Orchestra 
and the Haile Selassie Theatre on the piano, Occasionally Elise would interrupt. “Time for the 
sweets,” she would declare, All filming and playing would immediately stop until everyone had 
finished their hit of coffee and baklava. They showed us extraordinary photographs: supplicating 
crowds reflected in Haile Selassie’s limousine; Armenians and Ethiopians performing together 
in concert halls and clubs in Addis; liarout, as a groovy young rocker, posing with one of Haile 
Selassie’s lions. It was the lion, not Harout, which looked clearly stoned in the photo, as indeed 
it was; privileged young Ethiopians would take pictures on special occasions with the lion in its 


cage. 


When my cameraman and | left, we felt as if for two days we'd been adopted, and as if we'd fallen 
into an undreamed of world of émigrés within émigrés, uprooted Armenians at home in a lost city 


of forty years ago and twenty thousand miles away. 


TODAY'S ETHIOPIA 


In June of 2005, Ethiopia held elections: Prime Minister Meles Zenawi lost to a coalition and 
promptly declared the elections a sham, ejecting foreign journalists from the country and jailing 
most of the local ones, along with the opposition politicians who had defeated him. Forty student 
demonstrators were gunned down in the street. Hundreds of cab drivers, parking lot atten- 
dants, car salesmen, bank tellers and waitresses would show up every weekend at the Ethiopian 
embassy in Washington, waving signs and angrily shouting their frustration. The embassy is 

an architectural showpiece with a sheer glass wall looking out on a wooded ravine below. Some 
Ethiopians refer to it as the ‘poverty palace’. To their fury, not one of the weekly demonstrations 


ever made it in even the Metro section of the Washington Post. 


Today there's an Ethiopian proxy army facing off against the Somali Islamic courts and their 
military, in another poorly reported chapter of the “war on terror.” Diredawa, Ali Birra’s home 
town, has buckled under a sudden, lethal, flood. But even if there was no dislocation, no instabil- 
ity, no border wars, the world of the musicians would still be. 


It's been five years since we started “The Days All Start. at Midnight: Swinging Addis and its 
Music,” and [ am still attempting to raise money for the trip to Addis to film the city and the 
musicians who remained or returned, The film is a hundred-minute historical documentary, shot 
and cut to best accommodate the archival footage from thirty and forty years ago, designed for 
television (in a shorter version) and, primarily, for theatrical release, We hope to be finished in a 
year, and to have it in theatres by mid-2008.® 


:: Kyle Stone is the producer of “The Days All Start At Midnight: Swinging Addis and Its Music”, 
She lives in Toronto, 
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text NITHA KARANJA 


50 Cent ain't got nothing. Snoop's tearing out. his corn- 
rows in shame, There's a new P.I.M.P. on the block and 


this is the TRUE Hollywood story of Idi Amin “Dada”. 


Director Kevin MacDonald's The Last King of Scotland 
is an epic tale about the rise and fall of one of Africa's 
chief tribal leader guys and it’s so authentic and organic 
and “real” it’s amazing. The filmmaker includes (with as- 
tonishing detail), every sexual exploit possible, because, 
you know, this gives us the raw, unleashed “African 


spirit”, 


Trivial details that make no difference to the plot and 

would otherwise bore the audience are cleverly avoided, 
We are not subjected to pointless banter about Ugandan 
cultures or Idi’s exploitation of them—because, let's face 
it, this is Africa and these things just happen. Instead, a 
series of meticulous, violent delineations and sexual acts 
are revealed to bring the Ugandan flavour to life and 


give us a bona fide account of Idi Amin, 


To facilitate this, the filmmaker has brilliantly created 
(as in made up!) the character of Nicholas Garrigan, a 
smugly attractive med-school grad, straight out of Scot- 
land, This is genius because by random concurrence, Idi 
Amin was once treated by a Scottish doctor! Amazing, 


it’s like, “Oh my God! Did they know? ”. 


MacDonald has really done his African research because 
by introducing this key, albeit imagined, relationship 
between Idi and the Scottish guy, we are given a crucial 
point of reference, a perspective we can actually relate 
to, Realistically, how else would this have happened? By 


taking the viewpoint of a Ugandan?! 


Now | am not saying anything about African people in 


general, but as for their rulers, well, they are just crazy, 
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And so this frat boy relationship is critical because it 
reflects the primitive and childlike nature of African 
leadership, But, | mean, I’m not saying anything about 
African people, this is ONLY a statement about their 


sex-crazed, power-wielding leaders. 


The film is as sensitive as it is brilliant, Mutilated black 
bodies are thrown across the screen without taxing 

the poor Ugandans by demanding self-representation 
or explanation. The film has Oscar written all over it. 
[t's about Africa, which is so cool and organic, And I, 
and progressive people like me, like films about Africa, 
because Africa is important... and, you know, cool and 


organic, 


Ok, maybe I've taken the sarcasm too far. But when will 
the public realize that this genre is nothing but a feature 


of neo-colonialism and subtle racism? 


While filmmakers are not historians and feature films 

are not textual ethnographic readings, film and pop cul- 
ture in general acts as a main pedagogical tool of inter- 
vention and so the effects are far-reaching as the public 
relies on these mediums for information. This implies 

an acute responsibility on behalf of the filmmakers, and 
as far as African filmmaking is concerned, the West has 


avoided challenging the dominant motif 


There is a certain recklessness associated with films 
about ‘the other,’ a feature which is less present in 
self-representative films where the subject matter and 
those portraying the subject matter tend to have a closer 
relationship. However, because these films usually run 
on lower operating costs, even when they do very well, 
they never achieve the kind of mainstream recognition 
that their western counterparts enjoy. The result is an 


imbalance in representation, where Africans and people 


of the African diasporas are less likely to be involved in 
representing themselves and more likely to be objectified 
in film. This limited spectrum of understanding ulti- 
mately colours our understanding of the African experi- 


ence and authors an illegitimate history for Africa, 


The decision to introduce fictitious characters and imag- 
ined relationships as a means of cultural understanding, 
simply reeks of a lack of respect for the reality of the 
Ugandan experience, This ahistorical approach is not 
only problematic in its falsity but ultimately harmful in 


its nonchalance. 


Understandably, taking on such a project is complex and 
the research is never straightforward. Amin’s haphazard 
rise to power, his infamous polygamous lifestyle, and 
ultimately, the brutal and sickening extermination of 
hundreds of thousands of Ugandans is as agonizing as it 
is mystifying, The remnants are an assortment of mostly 
anecdotal accounts and descriptions of his piercing 
charisma, which are usually laden with exaggerations or 


gross reductions, 


However, it seems that the filmmakers have made 
superficial readings of the information available to him, 
drawing linkages that seem weak and obstructive, The 
result is scenes such as the presidential function where 
diplomats are surrounded by topless “hotties”. This does 
not merely represent the president's infamous penchant 
for the ladies; it actually creates a racist fiction about 
the workings of African leadership, Even Bill Clinton in 
all his oval office shenanigans would never be depicted 
as having topless “hotties” at presidential functions! 
Even in the most scathing of attacks on western fascist 
tyrants, we would never see a president in a seedy White 
House backroom watching porn with his bodyguards ly- 
ing about the den, 


While the filmmakers and their producers in Tinsel- 
town may claim they are “only making a statement 
about one tyrannical leader”, Let’s be honest here, 

these patterns of violence, sexual exploit and unintel- 
ligence are seeping into a larger African identity. Ifthe 
filmmakers were sincerely trying to single out Amin, 
then why not create a Ugandan character of substance, 
intellect and moral fervour to counter the image of idiocy 
and brutality and truly justify their contentions? The 
only illustration we have of this was the implied agency 


and hardly explored personality of Dr, Junju (David 


Oyelowo), who ultimately loses his life to save our little 
Scottish hunny bunny. Because Dr, Junju is given barely 
more than ten lines in the entire film, his character is 
not given the necessary time to balance the violent per- 
sona of Idi and his administration, 


And so the audience's only point of reference is the 
personality of Nicolas Garrigan, The idea that any Af- 
rican military dictator could be best buddies with some 
naive young Scottish kid is the icing on the cake. This 
presumption is as audacious as it is moronic. [t simply 
elevates the white-male perspective and white-male 
persona as some scary ‘universal point of reference’—a 


responsibility most white men want nothing to do with! 


But still, MacDonald insists on glorifying white-male 
power, In a violent encounter between Dr. Junju and 

a vicious presidential security detail, our heroic hunny 
bunny is able to “calm the black masses,” instilling order 
in the chaotic hospital by simply raising his voice. When 
scenes like this are featured we have to ask: What are 


we really saying about white power in black space? 


While I'm not calling for censorship, I will stress the 
need for self-representation in film as this will create 

a more inclusive historical exhibition. Here, Ugandans 
have been portrayed in an unsophisticated, monophonic 
tone—as either hopeless, lifeless bodies or manifesta- 
tions of unequivocal evil. These subjects are multifac- 
eted, and we need a variety of perspectives, not just the 


Hollywood viewpoint, to fully explore them, 


Finally, in memory of the 300,000 Ugandan citizens who 
lost their lives, the thousands of Asian-Ugandans forced 
to flee the country, and the overwhelming socio-psy- 
chological burden that the people of Uganda still carry 
today—lI ask you, | challenge you to please question with 
critical minds the worth of such superficial depictions. 


Please, whatever you do, don’t go see such films. Your 
money is your vote, So for the love of Ganesh, don’t vote 


for these ones. ® 


:: Mitha karanja is a student of economic regression and 
political-pseudo-science. funk fiend/soul junkie, uber 
critical, sometimes fickle. lover of lichtenstein. warhol 
aficionado. has a reckless viny] addiction, an alfinity for 
biko, sartre, kafka, broyard, 


by the time this article went to press Forest Whitaker's 


performance in The Last King of Scotland earned him 
the Golden Globe for Best Actor in a Movie Drama, 2007 
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text NICOLE S. RYAN 
photography SAMANTHA ETANE 


“BEND YOUR BACK AND LIFT YOUR HEAD up, 
turn side way, lift your leg up, bend your face and 
twist it up and turn two side like you know you fed 
up”. These are not the instructions to the family 
game Twister my friend, oh no, these are simply 
the lyrics of Tony Matterhorn’s infamous dutty 
wine. Not skimming on the lyrics in describing the 
dance, this summer dancehall craze has been blar- 
ing out of the speakers at a club near you. Dutty 
wine, the dance and the name of the track, has 
been seen on just about anybody that can break a 
sweat trying out the routine, The dance consists 
of boisterous body movements and licentious head 
movements. If you want to try it out, start by 
rapidly rotating your neck while simultaneously 
moving your legs like a butterfly, Oh, and don't for- 
get to fling those locks around like you are trying 
to get that money at a Gentleman's club, Sounds 
confusing? It isn’t but the trick is being physically 
capable to handle the strenuous motions and not 
to mention the aching consequences. Believe me | 


know, [| tried. 


As | looked at myself in the mirror and prepared 
to perform the dutty wine within the four walls of 
my bedroom, I laughed at myself. Trying to achieve 
the total effect of the dance, I put on my butty 
ridas and made sure that my curls were hang- 

ing loose, | put the CD on and waited for Tony's 
instructions, As the music got me hyped I tried to 
imitate the girls I saw the weekend before at the 
club. “Me step inna di club, a dance rub a dub, an 
di gyal a come wine up on me”. | start to walk up 
to the mirror as though that is my entrance to the 
club and start with a little gyration of the waist. At 
this point, I’m laughing out loud at myself because 
I feel like a complete idiot. As Tony continues his 
chant I now take my stance and start to attempt 
the dutty wine. “Di dutty wine, my girl, dutty wine 


(lawd), dutty wine, my girl, mix it up now”. With 


these words I commence the dutty actions. Starting 
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off with my stripper-like head tossing and the circling of 
my neck, | try (operative word “try") to flutter my legs 
like the wings of a butterfly attempting to dodge the 
catcher’s net. Picture Nelly’s “Drop down and get your 
eagle on” dance, it’s a similar sway. “Di dutty wuk, my 
girl, dutty wuk (whoa), watch di gyal dem a do di dutty 
wuk (aye)”. This is the part where the two finally came 
together and | dropped it like it’s hot, except it wasn't 
so hot, As seen in a dutty wine showdown and many 
Youtube.com clips, | try to finish it off with a side-split. 
The closest | get to a split is the splitting of the seam of 
my bad gyal shorts and a splitting shock of pain to my 
inner thighs. 


My meagre attempt at the latest dancehall trend was 
short on its comings. following my sorry shakedown I[ 
did feel a plight of pain trickle up neck and down to the 
small of my back, Before trying it out, watching other 
women perform this hoedown (no pun intended!), I did 
for one second think that | may break my neck. General 
practitioners have in fact indicated that this can cause 
some bodily harm, One doctor went as far as saying that 
if you throw your body in an extreme position (as the 
dutty wine) one could experience muscle trauma, dam- 
age to the ligaments and shifting of the bones. Perhaps 
Tony should've released a red alert — “Warning! This 
dutty dance can cause some dutty damage to your dutty 
self”, But putting a warning on a form of expression 

is as bad as saying - “Warning! This plate of potatoes 
drenched in cheese curds and gravy is filled with enough 
saturated fats to cause a cardiac arrest and will cause 
your a$$ to expand to a rather large size. Beware”, It 


goes without saying; try at your own risk, 


As doctors and the public continue to discuss the harm 
that can be caused by this dance, one family suffers the 
loss of their family member to the potential devil dance. 
Tanisha Henry, an 18 year old Jamaican native, died 
recently in the midst of the loca-motion, While at a dutty 
wine contest, the teenager dropped to the floor during 
her performance, Although an autopsy is yet to rule 

out the cause of the death, most are speculating that 
the dutty wine turned deadly, After reading this, it did 
raise an eyebrow, but if that was the case where are all 
the other reported dutty deaths? With all jokes aside, 
the tragic death of this young and blossoming teen is 
an unfortunate mishap, but is Tony Matterhorn’s dutty 
wine really the cause of her death? That is yet to be 


determined. 


Following Henry's demise, the public brought up the 
discussion of this dutty phase being a threat to our 
public health and safety. One even suggested having it 
banned by the government because of its threatening 
side effects. It’s all fun and games until somebody gets 
hurt. Most of the time the public only takes notice when 
it has gone too far or worse, someone dies, But are “we” 
taking it too far in blaming this young girl's death on 
the dance? Talks about banning the dutty wine because 
of the health and safety of those attempting it seems 
somewhat nonsensical, Banning music is nothing new 
and when you think about it, if they put more time and 
energy in issues such as biological warfare, poverty in 
third world countries or even banning the manufactur- 
ing of the most lethal cancer causing agents (cigarettes), 
perhaps our public health would be in a better condition. 
As South African musician Johnny Clegg once stated 


“censorship is based on fear’, 


They may be afraid of someone breaking their neck to 
the dance, but isn’t it one’s decision to partake in the 
so-called menacing escapade? The focus and attention 
brought to this dance would be of nobody's concern if it 
wasn't accused of causing someone's death, And if it is 
in fact at all true, please provide me with some concrete 
evidence that Tony Matterhorn created a monstrous 
beast of a dance with other supporting cases. The 
running man never hurt anybody but if you ran hard 
enough, you could burst your ankle right? What about 
Buju Banton’s “The Bogle”, nobody reported any cases 
of broken backs and stiff fingers, but if you went down 
far enough beyond your comfort zone then perhaps you'd 
endure a back injury right? 


As one dance passes, another dance is yet to arise, 
Whether it’s another dutty dance or running pon some- 
thing, a revised blaze blaze dance or another rendition 
of the heel-toe, dance will be dance. Remember have fun 
and be carefull ® 


:: Nicole S, Ryan is a freelance journalist and has been 
putting the pen to the pad for four years now. She is 
currently the Senior Mditor for the urban online e-zine, 
www.souljoint.com and staff writer for TRUE magazine, 
a hip-hop magazine based out. of North Hollywood. “I've 
had the chance to interview some real dope people, like 
Busta Rhymes & Musiqsoulchild, One person I'd love to 
interview is Nelson Mandela. He is my hero, aside from 
my mommy of course!” 
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ssfhe Nomadic interview 


text JASON “BLACKBIRD” SELMAN 
photography DOMINIC GOUIN 


I REMEMBER THE FIRST TIME I SAW NOMADIC MASSIVE LIVE. I had recently seen Common (one of my 
favourite MC’s) a few months earlier and as I watched in amazement all I could think was “Damn, I’m having more 
fun here than I did at the Common show!” What impressed me so much besides the music was the vibe, the energy 
and most of all, the maturity, Something I really hadn't seen in my city before, hip-hop that I could relate to; rap 
music that aspired to something and didn’t pander to the lowest denominator, music that reminded me why | fell in 
love with hip-hop so many years ago and why I fell out of love with it so many years later, Here was a rap group that 
didn't compromise style for substance or beats for rhymes. They had it all covered. They still do. The following is a 


collection of several interviews taken with various members of the Nomadic Crew. Enjoy. 
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Bird: How would you personally define the state of 
hip-hop in 2006? 


Rawgged MC: The state of hip-hop in 2006, in my 
opinion is at a crossroads, because hip-hop has attained 
maturity. The teenagers who started hip-hop are now 
grown men so | think a lot more people are in positions 
where they're gonna make moves that will last a long 
time, At the same time, you have a lot of newcomers tak- 
ing a fast route, who are taken advantage of by big ex- 
ecutives and the powers of marketing that be, One worry 
I find present. in people's consciousness is that hip-hop is 
too big and there's nowhere to go so it has to be relevant 


and reinvent itself, 


Lou: In the media, we get a lot less diversity than we 
used too, There's one formula and everybody sticks to it 
and that’s always been the case but now it’s very much, 
just the case. In the early 90's we had a lot more diver- 
sity and that’s probably one of the reasons why we were 
so much more excited about hip-hop, The options were 
greater, So, | think there's a lack of balance in getting a 
chance to hear another type of hip-hop. It’s always the 


same thing that is pushed. 


Meryem: As a newcomer to hip-hop, | see that now it 
seems that everybody can rap, but that's just one side. 
That's because there are specific formulas as Lou was 
saying, it’s easy, it gets you money fast and you know it's 
going to work. It's just an age where it seems everybody 
is careless and they want to do it for the fun of it, But in 
terms of hip-hop as a whole, I feel like there has been a 
bit more ears opening, not in 2006 specifically but in the 
last couple of years. There's more space for graffiti, for 
break-dance events, people are trying to incorporate it 
more in North America and | think internationally too. 
You go to London and it’s still very active, Cuba we just 
came back and it’s very active and I think conscious hip- 


hop is not dead and it's definitely gonna rise. 


Waahli: Me, personally I think that hip-hop right now 
in 2006 is about to change, take a different form. Hip- 
hop is trying to find itself, trying to find an identity. It's 
pretty much lost in different styles because there's not a 
lot of things that come out that are really original, The 
fusions are about to change and innovate into a different 
form because from the day that hip-hop started to where 
it is right now, it’s been like 30 years. So it’s mature like 
Diegal said and | think it's ready to set solid ground. 


It's either do or die, Either it passes or it don't pass and 
a new wave of music will come and this will depend on 
each individual's role, How they will portray their mes- 
sage. That's how | feel, 


Nantali: [ think it’s in a state of emergency more than 
anything else. Hip-hop has the attention of the masses 
and can be used as a tool, a medium for information and 
a channel for change, Somebody needs to resuscitate 
hip-hop and bring it back to its original roots which were 
in revolution and social change. We don't really get to 
hear or see that much in videos or on the radio... So, I 
stick to state of emergency, with that crunk stuff, 


Vox: | completely second that. 


Ali: | think that with any style of music you reach a 
point where you can no longer keep control of it because 
it becomes so widespread that it becomes like a phenom- 
enon, “something, like a phenomenon’ anyways and it 
needs to be led to spread and grow any way it can. If 
you look at the United States, it’s growing in a capital- 
ist way, as things grow in that country. But if you look 
around the world it's being used as a form of expression 
and rebellion and it’s alive and well in the underground 
scenes of many Latin American countries. I think it's 
like a child that’s growing up and becoming independent. 
and autonomous and you can no longer hold it down. It's 


running rampant, 


Bird: What made you want to become an MC and 
how does that original intention conflict or coin- 


cide with the state of the music? 


Waahli: My reason to become an MC was basically 

all the repression because my dad left at an early age, 
At the age of 15, I was seeing on T'V all these people 
rapping and the way they were expressing themselves 
was free. And it kinda coincided with the fact that I 
wanted to be as free as they were, The flow was nice, 

the conscious words and it was just them talking about 
themselves, their identity, It gave me a shape and form 
and | started recording all the radio stations from 2 am 
to 5 am in the morning. The next morning, | woke up 
and I wrote all the rhymes. Even though | didn’t speak 
English well, | wrote the phonetics.,. just the flow. I used 
to write all the lyrics of De La Soul or KRS-ONE, After a 
while, I started to see that | could actually write rhymes 


of my own. I transferred my emotions, cuz at the age of 
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15, 16 you start to be independent and realize that you 
have your own emotions, your own thoughts. You can 
start to express yourself, your real self, So, it gave me a 
drive, a sense of identity, a sense of freedom to express 
all my repressed identity. | think it coincides with the 
state of the world today because everyone right now is 
still trying to do that, Even 50 Cent is trying to express 
what he’s going through. People might not be down with 
what he’s saying, but he’s talking about his experience, 
And that’s true for all the other MC’s, from conscious to 


bling blaugh. 


Vox: lirst of all I started in Haiti, in dancehall in the 
early 90's. | was amazed by the poetry. When I moved 
to Canada, | used hip-hop to express myself and it has 


become a form of therapy for me. It’s allowed me to 


“What hip-hop has proved, that’s not wack, is that the wack never 


survive in the industry. They come and go.” - Waahli 


express what I feel. We all know what’s going on back 
home, in Haiti, Right now, hip-hop is at a dangerous 
phase because there's a lot of negativity surrounding it, 
especially in the media. But, I stay positive because | 
think it is going to take back its place. It’s too powerful 
and if anything, in a war the real soldiers stay standing 


and at the end hip-hop will stay standing. 


Bird: How has hip-hop redeemed itself in the last 


few years? 


Lou: For me, hip-hop has redeemed itself through the 
international scene: Cuba, South Africa, Japan, Germa- 
ny, Brazil. The music has reached a level that’s compa- 
rable to what we hear out here with the only difference 
that it’s in another language. Musically, identities have 
been formed, the social topics are really on point and 

it seems like scenes abroad are a lot closer to what we 
believe is the original message or strength of hip-hop 
which in my opinion might be the valid one. I would see 
the international scene as the future and that’s where 


it's been redeemed. 


Nantali: Actually, | would say that ironically because a 


lot of hip-hop culture has been exploited in the last few 
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years, it has given opportunities for some of the behind- 
the-scenes aspects of the culture to come through. A 

lot. more books have been written about hip-hop, a lot 
more media coverage of the makings of the culture, | 
mean who would have thought that Vanity Fair would 
have ever done a tribute to the hip-hop pioneers. And 
as much as it was a photo shoot type of concept, that’s 
still a certain level of recognition that 5, 10 years ago the 
community would probably not have gotten and no mat- 
ter how you look at it, it's necessary exposure because 
there were people in that photo shoot who were pioneers 
and somebody picking up that magazine whose prob- 
ably into “50" is gonna see a picture of 50 but a picture 
of Kool Here at the same time so they can’t deny that. 

In that respect, the underground scene has been able to 
surface and get some attention through the mainstream 
channels. The pioneers are still able to talk and are still 
able to do their music, influence the broader culture and 


continue to introduce hip-hop to the wider culture. 


Narcy: My lawyers won't allow me to comment on 
that... Nah, | think politically hip-hop has rebirthed 
itself in the sense that people saw a resurgence of nega- 
tive occurrences around the planet, be it war or poverty 
or Katrina, so a lot of people use their voice positively 
and they see the power of being a vocal speaker or hav- 
ing the opportunity to make music and have millions of 


people listen to it, 


Rawgged MC: | dunno Bird, redeemed itself from 
what... was it punished? 


Bird: Some people say right now hip-hop is in a 
state of crisis, state of emergency... bla bla bla it 
sucks. How has hip-hop proven that it’s still alive 
and well, that it doesn’t suck? What gives you 


hope? 


Vox: [ think hip-hop itself has hope. Personally, I see 
groups that are coming back like The Roots with an 
album and with a strong message and right now [ think 
they're on a popular level that could reach outside that 
conscious audience. It will give a lot of people the chance 
to ask, “What type of hip-hop is that? What inspires 
those people to make that music?” When I look at guys 
on the international hip-hop scene like this new rapper 
from Somalia K’naan, Narcy from Iraq, Foblaze from 


France and Cote d'lvoire, and especially our own group 


Nomadic Massive, I see hope, 


Rawgged MC: | think hip-hop has redeemed itself by 
invading all spheres of life, especially the business side 
of things. Artists with different messages who are not. 
afraid to explore themselves and their art are able to 
profit from the omnipresence of hip-hop, For example, 
Mos Def is brilliant as a rapper and actor. [ce-T has 
songs like Cop Killer and he's now a believable actor 
playing a cop, because he's proven himself. Hip-hop has 
allowed young men and women to explore themselves 
to the fullest of their abilities. Jay-Z, head of Def Jam, 
is now able to sign more people on and have the insight 
that others before him didn’t have. Hip-hop has allowed 


these people to invade other areas. 


Waahli: Salvador Waahli would say that what hip-hop 
has proved, that's not wack, is that the wack never 
survive in the industry. They come and go. They do a 
hit, I guess they take what they have to take and then 
they bounce. But you know, with conscious lyrics always 
survive. I just bought the new Roots and again it tells 
me why [| love hip-hop. It helps me remain in the game 
even though we are saturated by all the mainstream 
music that has no actual substance. | definitely think 
there is some good conscious music and good live bands 
coming out with a sound alternative to what the main- 
stream hip-hop has to offer that redeems it and helps it 
keep going. 


Bird: Is it possible for conscious and jiggy to co-ex- 


ist and is it even necessary? 


Narcy: | think the two can co-exist. We live in a world 
made up of that dichotomy and it's got to represent itself 
through people as well. It’s a materialistic world, every 
now and then we all want a Coca-Cola so we're gonna 
have one, we can't front. I feel it needs to co-exist and 
that balance will allow it to be true and not be one-sided 


and exhausted by money and vice versa. 


Lou: [ agree. It has to co-exist and it did co-exist it’s just 
the jiggy wasn't as corny back in the day. But there's a 
lot of music from hip-hop history that was very dance- 
able and had a very commercial appeal but the sense 
and the lyrics were also very good, It’s all about good 
music and if some artists could actually tall some sense 
into their danceable beats whether you agree with those 
danceable beats or not, it makes people feel good. If 
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they would just have a catchy chorus that was actually teaching something or shining light on 
an issue it would make things even nicer. So | really think that it would be great to have jiggy 


conscious music. 


Vox: I think there's room for the two to co-exist but you can't make up the mind of people. At 
the end of the day people are going to know what's real from what's not. If you do jiggy for the 
first few months people are going to like it, if it's not good they're not going to keep liking it. 


But something that is good, that has an essence, it will stay, 


Rawgged MC: | think it can exist on a micro level, but it’s harder on a macro level, because 

if you want to be a commodity, you need to be categorized, so you can't be both, you know, the 
conscious jigger... But one artist can have their conscious moments and then want to just let 
loose and be like I wear baby blue and I’m very happy. A guy like Nas who can totally do both, 
has nothing to prove. However I read somewhere that 50 Cent had a problem with Nas doing a 
song like J Know I Can saying he is confusing the kids because they know him as a street rap- 
per and now he’s doing J Know I Can, he's confusing the consumer. | disagree with that, I think 


they can co-exist but | think it’s harder if you're not independent yet. 


Bird: What is your fondest hip-hop memory? 


Narey: My fondest hip-hop memory would be when I found Wu-Tang's Enter the 86 Chambers 
in my sister's tape deck, I always mention it but it was the birth of hip-hop in my life. 


Lou: My most exciting times were when I was discovering it and it was rare. You would go 

to stores like Cellar or Music World and there wouldn't even be a hip-hop section, you'd have 

to look for it in other section and we would just buy it because it looked cool, we didn't really 
know. We'd connect the dots. If | bought the Gangstarr album No More Mister Nice Guy and 
there was a shout out to Brand Nubian in the credits, and then Brand Nubian were giving a 
shout to this other group, then | bought that and found another and | just kept reading the 
credits. | used to read credits like erazy back then, who produced what. Based on that, I discov- 


ered hip-hop, through the grapevine that were the credits of the album, It was exciting 
Narcy: Holla 
Lou: Har-lem. 


Nantali; My fondest memories were actually while growing up in Montreal. We didn't really 
have opportunities to hear hip-hop on the radio and that was primarily a language issue but 

we had a community here particularly a black English-speaking community that had access to 
hip-hop in New York. So my fondest memories are act ually going to New York and spending the 
whole Saturday, while my mom's out buying 10 curtains on sale for a dollar, taping Hot 97 and 
Kiss Fm just to get the music | didn’t have access to, We were so excited about it cuz we were 
becoming our own producers. We were making our own mix tapes, but we were also bringing 
them back home to share with our peeps. Seeing the culture evolve in Montreal was also cool, 


the dance and fashion culture alongside music and everything else, It was a beautiful thing, 


Bird: Favourite MC of all time? 


Nantali; My favourite MC of all time has to be Lauryn Hill. Not because “I’m a female I'm 
gonna rep a female”. But to me, she is a lyricist who can rap in any era. She was rapping the 
same types of flow and content in the 80's, she rapped in the 90's and she could still do it today, 


She’s got a timelessness to her stuff and she’s mad clever. Talking about love on a level people 
£ peop 
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could relate to, lines like “contemplating death with a Gillette”, Every 17-year-old girl at that time who heard that 
verse on Manifest could relate to that concept; the idea that we were learning to shave our legs and we're in relation- 
ships and it gets so crazy that we start to think about that kind of stuff. So, | just appreciate her for that and for 


sure she’s my all-time favourite, 


Lou: | really can't answer that question on point because [ love so many MC's for different reasons but the name 
that just popped into my mind is De La Soul and it's really for their consistency. If you listen to De La, never ever 
does it sound weak, it’s always got that authority and it’s in your face, it makes sense, it has metaphors and it’s re- 
ally good writing, ill flows that are contemporary, beats that are original and it has that sound every time, I really 
want to give them props for consistency all the way through and bringing something that’s really, really powerful, 


Never fails. 


Narey: Rakim, it’s an easy one but like he said there’s so many MC's that for different reasons you would like them. 


The MC I relate the most to is Nas, but the MC that, to me, has the perfect bars is Rakim, definitely. 
Rawgged MC: Big Daddy Kane! 


Vox: | get inspired everyday but a MC that struck me really hard without even understanding what he was talking 
about was Biggy. In Haiti, rap was not a genre of music we were really close to but when [ came to North America in 
1995, it struck me, Until today, when I hear him, it’s like wow. But from what I heard in the car Rakim is amazing. 
I felt very much like | was being schooled. I had no idea who this guy was and then I listened to him and I was like 


yeah, I fell in love, you know. I wish I could have discovered him earlier. ® 


: A graduate of Concordia University with a Bachelor of Fine Arts (specialization in Jazz Studies), Jason “Black- 
bird” Selman has been performing on the local arts scene as both spoken word artist and musician for the past ten 
years, He continues to fulfill himself as part of the Kalmunity Vibe Collective while undertaking projects such as the 
production of the song series “Intimate Sky” and the co-edition of the Talking Book: blues, jazz, dub, rap, song and 
freedom in the literature and orature of Montreal's Kalmunity Vibe Collective (2007). For the last two years, he has 
also been serving as facilitator for the Black Theatre Workshop's Youth Works theatre program. 
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talking book YINKA IBUKUN 


Gaston Kelman 
Je suis noir et 
je n’aime pas 
le manioc 
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Gaston Kelman 
Collection Fait et cause 
207 pp. 

(19 mai 2005) 


JE SUIS NOIR ET JE N’AIME PAS LE MANIOC 


« Alors mon brave, dit un officiel frangais a un émigré 
convalescent dans un hépital de Bamako: toi content 

, ‘ Tegel ist ‘ 
repartir en France regagner sous! Toi faire quot en 
France? - Je suis Professeur de littérature ala Sorbonne, 


monsteur » 


Gaston Kelman est né au Cameroun en 1953, I] est 
titulaire d’une licence bilingue de l'Université de 
Yaoundé. [1 a poursuivi une partie de ses études en 
Grande-Bretagne et en France ot il a obtenu un diplome 


de troisiéme cycle en urbanisme, Durant dix ans, il a 


occupé la fonction de directeur de !Observatoire (urbain) 


du Syndicat d’Agglomération de la Ville nouvelle d'Evry 
et de responsable de la maison des services publics 
de Courcouronnes pendant deux ans, I] coordonne 


aujourd hui un cabinet de conseil et milite act ivement 
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je suis noir et je n’aime pas le manioc PATRICIA TURNIER 


pour l'intégration des migrants. 


Kelman vit en France depuis vingt ans et il se considére 
comme un Noir bourguignon, Dans « Je suis noir et je 
n’aime pas le manioc » il dresse une analyse sociologique 
en exposant clairement les stéréotypes culturels vé- 
hiculés dans la société occidentale qui peuvent alimenter 
des attitudes sévérement ancrées et des comportements 
nuisibles, L’écrivain utilise dans son ouvrage un humour 


palpitant tout en dénongant la bétise humaine. 


Ce best-seller, dont la premiére édition est parue en 
2003 (avec plus de 100 000 exemplaires vendus), a susci- 
té une immense polémique particuliérement en France. 
Des libraires en ont débattu et des écoles frangaises 

ont méme inscrit louvrage au programme de concours 
L’éditeur a fait état de la presse étrangére, notamment 
américaine qui s'est questionnée sur cet. homme noir 
revendiquant une appartenance a un milieu culturel en 


faisant. fi de ses origines africaines. 


Les principales critiques ont reproché a4 l'auteur 

de proner I'«assimilationnisme» comme méthode 
d'intégration en France. Ceci rejoint les revendications 
des écrivains Aimé Césaire et Léopold Sédar Senghor 
concernant leur néologisme « la négritude », concept 
forgé peu avant 1935 et contesté par certains, en réac- 
tion 4 oppression culturelle coloniale frangaise visant 
d'une part 4 refuser le projet d’assimilation cult urelle et 


d'autre part a dévaloriser l'Afrique ainsi que sa culture. 


Sans renier ses racines camerounaises, |’écrivain Kel- 


man se réserve le droit de se définir comme il l'entend., 


I] refuse les prémisses stipulant que tous les Noirs sont 
pareils, qu’ils sont dotés des mémes attributs ou qu’ils 
proviennent d'une tradition immuable tout en partag- 
eant des gotits identiques. En d'autres termes, il dénonce 
l'attitude du citoyen moyen (toute origine confondue) 
enfermé dans un atavisme amenant a percevoir l'autre 

A partir non de ce qu’il est, mais de ce qu'il devrait étre, 
conformément 4 l'idée qu'on se fait de ses caractéris- 


tiques congénitales. 


L’écrivain souligne qu'il arrive au Noir de participer a 
une vision réductrice de sa personne, en acceptant ce 
qu’on dit de lui, et en faisant une vérité de cela comme 
élément constitutif de son identité. On sent égalc- 

ment dans l’ouvrage, le militantisme de Kelman visant 
l'intégration des noirs en France, L'auteur aborde le défi 
de l'insertion sociale sous différents angles, Tout au 
long du livre, l’écrivain partage ses états d’Ame, basés 


sur ses expériences, sous forme d’anecdotes percutantes, 


Edited by 

Kaie Kellough and Ja- 
son «Blackbird » 
Selman 

Cumulus Press 

235 pp. (with CD) 

In English, French, Pa- 


tois, Haitian creole 
TALKING BOOK Blues, jazz, dub, rap, song and 


freedom in the orature of Montreal’s Kalmunity 
Vibe Collective 


Every year, the 01/ 01 that suddenly appears on my 
alarm clock receives a bittersweet welcome. I get excited 
at this formal invitation to start afresh. But when I jot 
down the resolutions and goals whispered to me by the 
empty page, the fear of failure sets in and a page full 

of infinitive clauses (double spaced and in bullet point 
form, of course) can easily get narrowed down to a single 


line, or two. 


Sometimes, I add parentheses with ifs and whens but as 
my French teacher Mme Vila used to say, “Avec des si, 
on mettrait Paris en bouteille.” Talking Book is an inspi- 


ration to anyone who has ever aborted a beautiful project 


humoristiques, pathétiques et parfois cruelles. Il expose 
de fagon critique et sans complaisance les bases du 
racisme ordinaire et il offre une réflexion intéressante 
sur la place des Noirs dans la société francaise, Ainsi, 

il dévoile la situation des immigrés noirs et de leurs 
descendants dans la société francaise contemporaine 

en soulignant les délires, le racisme dissimulé et les 
blocages psychologiques. 


Cet ouvrage ne représente pas une simple apologie de la 
«race» noire ou un réquisitoire contre la «race» blanche 
mais il s'agit d'un essai réaliste remettant en cause une 
idéologie dépourvue de discernement ou d’esprit critique. 
Une réflexion sur les attitudes passées permet de mieux 
préparer celles qui seraient adéquates de garder dans le 
futur, L’auteur a donc proposé dans son ouvrage ce qui 
pourrait représenter les clés d'un changement. ® 


before it even got started, 


In one of the anthology’s brilliant essays, Ashanti Alston 
wries “we got to figure it out as we go. The Zapatistas 
say “walking we will ask”, which means we don’t have to 
start off with all the answers.” 


Talking book is the physical imprint of an art collective 
that has made its spiritual journey one step at a time for 
over three years now, allowing Montrealers to watch and 
grow alongside its artists. It is a collection of poems, es- 
says, songs and interviews that speaks to the rebel, the 
prisoner, the African, the lover, the child and the artist 
in us all. 


Twenty-eight artists deliver lyrical realness strewn with 
shots that capture the ambiance of the the Sablo Kafe 
on Tuesday nights. The book also includes extra pages 
for notes which I trust you will put to good use. It’s still 
early in the year so, take that first step, improvise the 
next and you can ask questions later. ® 


A few starting points if you’re looking to start a 

project of your own: 

- The Black Community Ressource Centre; 
www.blackyouthproject.org 

- Programme Jeunes Volontaires- Emploi Québec : 
http ://emp loiquebec. net/francais/individus/volontaires/ 
index.htm 

- Forum Jeunesse Ie de Montreal : www.fjim.org 

- Canada Council for the Arts: www.canadacouncil.ca 

- Quebee Council for the Arts : www,calq.gouv.qe.ca 
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text LATEEF MARTIN 


VE ALWAYS HAD FAITH IN THE NUMBER 13. I rail against the popular belief that it's bad 
luck. [ have a black cat, [ love a full moon and I'd love to hang out in a graveyard on a Friday the 


13th during a full moon and jam with folk as crazy as | am. But now my faith is shaken. 


At approximately 1:30pm on Wednesday, September 13th 2006, I was on the corner of Sherbrooke 
& Guy waiting to catch the 24 bus when a police car blocked off west-bound access. I tried to ask 


him what was going on but he wasn't havin’ it. 


I soon found out that people had been shot at Dawson College, where some of my best memories of 
school with Dominoes, card games and jokes had taken place, As a Canadian of African descent, 
I'm afraid my first thought was “I hope it’s not a couple black kids shooting each other over jew- 


elry.” Sad to say, but it’s happened before, 


| was concerned for two people; my aunt and the father of my best friend. They are staff at Dawson 
College. I found out that by some grace of god, karma or whatever energy force you care to believe 


in, he left the building at almost the same time things started to happen, To re-park his car. 


Minutes before he left, he was talking to the girl who got shot in the leg. My aunt, on the other 
hand, was inside while it happened and bravo for her as she ushered students into her office and 


locked the door, 


My heart goes out to the wounded, their parents, and the young girl, Anastasia DeSousa who was 
killed, My heart also goes out to the parents of Kimveer Gill, the young man responsible for this 
horror. Could they have known? Were the warning signs evident? It is unjust that lack of responsi- 


bility, respect and love at home should result in the suffering of hundreds, Again. 


These are dangerous times. Video games, movies and television are becoming more violent, Sol- 
diers listen to rock and roll as they invade neighborhoods overseas. Cool weapons, endless lives and 
killer soundtracks can be found in videogames at your local FutureShop. A healthy mind can deal 


with these games and movies, but what about those who fall into the cracks? 


Government has also taken advantage of this phenomenon in their recruiting campaigns for the 
army. Just look at their ads. But as a creator of grimy stories I also feel responsible. Who will think 
I'm glorifying death and violence? What effect will the dark themes I explore through text and 


visual art have on those who are isolated and feel they have no other way to communicate? 


Yet, blaming Hollywood and video game violence is not enough, If Kimveer Gill hadn't listened to 
metal, played video games and watched violent movies, he would have found another outlet, He 
didn’t shop for DVDs and CDs, he bought weapons, Hollywood doesn’t make weapons, Marilyn 


Manson doesn't kill people, he just pisses them off. 


War, greed and fear are at the root of the problem. Mankind’s lust for power, his fear and eventual 
hatred of the unknown, be it another culture or religious belief, These are the underlying problems. 


We need to face these issues together and find solutions now or things will get worse. ® 


Lateef Martin is a music critic for The Montreal Mirror and Nightlife Magazine, He also reviews 
books for the Concordia Matrix 
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Forum on International Cooperation 


As global citizens, our mission is to promote global re- 


sponsibility on the social, economic and political sphere 
ALIMENTS 


as a strategy for universal development. 
A F RO — BY H . GFIC envisions a network of global citizens who are 
committed to international cooperation and responsi- 
bility. Working together will mutually empower people 


in the developing and developed world to effectively 
confront global challenges. 


“Afrobytes is a cater- 
ing service specialzed 


in Southern African 
cuisine.” Since its beginning GFIC has focused on projects in 


Uganda, however FIC McGill would also like to direct its 


200 Rose de Lima oe res 
efforts within the community in Montreal. 


Tel/Fax:(514)931-6815 
Cell (514)792-9587 DO YOU WANT TO JOIN? ae 
. oMOT,, 

E-Mail:afrobites@ For more — information ; ” 
canada.com about our activities and 

projects in East Africa, 

please contact Sarah 

Mostafa-Kamel and 

Chloé Spoerry at ficmc- 

gill@globalfic.org. 


Life Beyond the Sun: Phase II 


Dance, voice and drum 
Featuring the works of Odessa “Queen” Thornhill 
and introducing WASAIKA dance troupe 


Sunday, March 4 at the Kola Note 
5240 du Park Avenue / Box office: (514) 274-9339 
$15 in advance / $17.50 at the door 


Doors open at 7 pm, show begins at 8 pm 
Ae Aa, 


one 


Jewelry fashion show préS@iaiin guli@iWorks 
Reynolds ae 
Live performance by Qu 
upcoming album Who hf 
KalmUnity Vibe Collect¥8% 


Door prizes: certificates tor massotherapy dh air styling 
(wash and set) 


susiclans from the 


i) 


For more information, call (514) 914--agaper 
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texte JOEL “JAHNICE” JANIS 


Le batteur bat sur les étoiles 

alors que les notes qui semblent couler 
des doigts du pianiste s’évaporent 

dans l’espace. Je suis happé 

dans ce trou noir. 

La contrebasse gronde 

et la guitare pince la corde sensible 

de mon imagination 

qui se mélange aux volutes 

de fumée si épaisses qu’on peut 

les remarquer méme dans cette absence 
de lumiére... 

Je me demande comment je fais pour ne pas suffoquer 
en fait, j’ai la musique comme oxygéne et 


mon souffle et son rythme sont mon origine et... 


..doucement sur la pulsation, ma téte dodeline et 
mes jambes sont secouées de soubresauts 
que je ne peux dominer 

Il subsiste en moi le battement 

de coeur de plusieurs générations 

de gravisseurs de collines et 

de souffleurs de coquille age- 

nouillés 

devant Dieu seulement. 

J’descends de la lignée 

des hommes libres et 

libéré je me sens, 

grace a cette ligne mé- 

lodique. 

J'ai la musique comme oxygeéne et 


mon souffle et son rythme sont mon origine... 


(poéme écrit en assistant 4 un spectacle de Tempus Fugit) 


:: Jahnice est un enfant de village, que ce soit du Québec rural 
ot il agrandit ou de son Haiti natal. Poéte rurbain, il exprime la 
dualité village-ville dans ces écrits. Artiste au sein du KalmUni- 
ty Vibe Collective et se consacre présentement a sa carriére solo. 
Jahnice améne a son public le soul, la foi en la vie et une énergie 
communicative. http://www.myspace.com/jahnice 
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Le magazine Baobab qui se veut bilingue est ala recherche de collaborateurs francophones. 
Veuillez nous écrire a editors@baobabmagazine.com si le contenu de ce numéro vous intéresse. 
Nous proposons des sujets d'articles et nous en acceptons également. 


Baobab is a volunteer-based magazine that focuses on issues that affect Montreal's youth of African descent. 
Through its pages, we hope to connect them to the motherland, and to spread positivity about Africa to 
Montrealers at large. By subscribing, you are not only supporting this young initiative, you're also ensuring 
that you get each new issue of Baobab Magazine fresh off the press and delivered to your doorstep. 

We are offering a subscription to the next three issues" of the year (postage included) for $16 CDN anywhere 
in Canada, $19 CDN for the United States and $28 CDN for international subscriptions. Donations are 
welcome. 


Please send your money order or check, paid to the order of Baobab Magazine to the following address: 
Baobab Magazine 

1880 St Joseph East, Apt. 7 

Montreal, Quebec 

H2H 1C9 Canada 

For any other information relating to subscriptions, contact magazine.baobab@gmail.com. 


Baobab est un magazine géré par des bénévoles qui s'intéresse aux sujets qui affectent la jeunesse 
montréalaise d'ascendance africaine. A travers ces pages, nous cherchons 4 rétablir le lien entre ces jeunes 
et l'Afrique, mais aussi diffuser une image positive de ce continent riche a tous les Montréalais et 
Montréalaises. En vous abonnant, non seulement vous soutiendrez une jeune initiative, vous vous assurez 
aussi de recevoir tous les nouveaux numéros de Baobab, fraichement sortis de la presse et livrés a votre 
domicile.Nous proposons un abonnement aux trois prochains numéros* de l'année (envoi par la poste inclus) 
pour $16 CDN pour le Canada, $19 CDN pour les Etats-Unis et $28 CDN pour I'étranger. Les dons sont 

les bienvenus. 


Veuillez envoyer un mandat de poste ou un chéque a l'ordre de Baobab Magazine a l'adresse suivante: 
Magazine Baobab 

1880 boul. St Joseph Est, Appt. 7 

Montréal, Québec 

H2H 1C9 Canada 

Pour toute autre question concernant les abonnements, envoyez un courriel a magazine.baobab@gmail.com 
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www.baobabmagazine.com |” www.myspace.com/baobabmagezine 


